LOCARNO   LIMITED

Sir Austen's view. The Labour motion was lost by 224 to
124, but the figures suggested that Government supporters
were not wholly satisfied.

As his critics had feared, Sir Austen's * free hand * in-
volved him when he got to Geneva in the most unfortunate
consequences. Sweden stepped in where England feared to
tread, and took the credit of resisting alone the demands of
France and Italy, while Sir Austen's complacence towards
these two Powers helped to defeat Germany's admission to
the Council. Sir Austen returned home to a storm of criti-
cism. All the applause that had been showered upon him
but a few months before now turned to abuse. He himself
was moved to describe the conference as * a tragedy', and
attempted to cover up the failure by an arrangement with
France and Germany that Locarno should be kept alive
even though Germany was still out of the League. Other-
wise Sir Austen had nothing to say in Parliament. This
silence he would no doubt have maintained had not the
Opposition forced a debate on supply on the 23rd March.
Mr. Lloyd George led off with a powerful philippic, al-
though The Times, with unusual brusqueness, summarized
it as ' discursive and disconnected \ He concentrated his
charge against the Foreign Secretary by alleging that the
negotiations had failed because they had been preceded by a
secret arrangement to which Sir Austen was a party. In
some ways Mr. Lloyd George overstated his case. In pre-
war politics an element of forensic exaggeration was a
virtue in debate; the influence of Baldwin and the growth
of Labour, who are not too good at indignation in the grand
manner, have put a new value on under-statement.

But if Mr. Lloyd George was somewhat excessive in
attack, Sir Austen made the same mistake in defence. * Mr.
Chamberlain's reply,' says that neutral commentary the
Annual Register, * was remarkable chiefly for the bland
way in which he ignored the precise matter of complaint
against him. The Germans, he admitted, had been misled,
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